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ON THE WORD “UP.” 

Unper the title of the ‘Queen’s English’ 
X. Y. Z. complained (9 S. ii. 146), as I con- 
sider justly, of the use by the 7%mes of “ full 
up” and “that much,” both most objection- 
able expressions, the former, I think, cockney, 
the latter a provincialism, thus showing that 
the writer complained of came from the pro- 
vinces and was domiciled in London. How- 
ever, this much can be said for “that much,” 
that it was immediately defended (z47d., p. 269) 
by several correspondents, who, I think, did 
not succeed in showing it was good English. 

Now I propose to say something about the 
expression “full up.” I do not continue 
X. Y. Z.’s title because I take one that is 
more definite. The earliest use of “full up” 
in print is, I presume, that quoted without 
reproof by Dr. Murray in the ‘Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ under ‘Full.’ It is from the 
Daily News of 18 October, 1892, to the effect 
that a new cemetery was started as the old 
ones were “full up.” The newspapers now 
commonly use these words. The Standard 
of 16 November, 1899, p. 5, col. 5, said that at 
Dover “ most of the hotels were full up”; and 
the Daily Telegraph of 17 November, 1899, 
p. 3, col. 1, said, “ As the month draws towards 


its close the money market is expected to 
| tighten up.” 
It seems to me that this is in accordance 
| with the genius of the English language, if I 
may apply such a word to a language so 
erratic and so full of inconsistencies. 
| I have been watching the use everywhere 
of “full up,” and I find it is used not only in 
London, but the provinces. I assisted at a 
penny reading in the country in January, 1899, 
!and in the interval ladies looked after the 
/refreshments. I asked one young lady, who 
was quite new to this work, how she was 
getting on. She replied, “ Very well, but the 
young men say such funny things. I asked 
one young man if he would take some refresh- 
ment, and he said, ‘ No, thank you, miss, I’m 
full up’!” 

I presume “full up” was started by 
London omnibus and tram conductors, but 
fortunately the tram owners only put up the 
word “full” when the vehicle is chokes up, 
as all are on a Bank holiday. 

It will be observed that when you have 
to call out “full” a number of times it is far 
easier to say “full up.” Call out, I say. 
Why “out”? If we do not want “up,” surely 
we do not want “out.” But more of this 
presently. 

It seems our habit to duplicate some 
words, and as we do so the English grammar 
supports us. Thus “I myself” is justified for 
emphasis. I thought I recollected this in 
Lennie’s ‘Grammar’ (edition of 1854), but it 
has no index, and after searching I have not 
been able to find it. I have been much 
interested, however, to observe the trouble 
that Lennie takes to disagree from and 
refute Lindley Murray’s ‘Grammar.’ Lennie 
has several pages of “improper expressions” ; 
needless to say that “full up” is not among 
them. There is little doubt that it is quite a 
new corruption. 

If we are going to insist on simple “ full,” 
should we not be consistent and leave off using 
all the other “ups” which custom has added 
to words? Hopeless, I fear, would such a 
thing be. We have added “up” for some 
time now. Thus, we have “go and have a 
brush up”—in fact, we see it written up in 
lavatories in London, “Wash and brush up, 
2d.,” though it is clear that what is wanted is 
a brush down. You are expected to “pay 
up” at once—that is, cash up, or, as some say, 
cash down. 

Observe the man is cleaning up the brass, 
which got filled up with dirt ; it now looks 
crack up. The official notice cautions you 
not to “stand up” under the bridge. The 
bus is “followed up” (these words used in a 
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note by F. N., ‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. iii. 446) by 
another, or, as everybody prefers to say, 
another one. Hurry up or you will lose it. 

The cyclist says lighting-up time is seven 
o'clock. Lighting up also has the authority 
of the L.C.C. in their park notices about 
cycling. I am _ not learned in matters 
feminine, but I have been informed that 
Frenchwomen “gather up” their skirts 
very prettily to cross the road. “Gathered 
up” is Scriptural, and is commonly used 
(‘ Encyclo. Brit.,’ ninth edition, 1882, vol. xiv. 
». 510). I have had to dig up these instances 
rom books, and tried not to double up the 
pages. 

In these days of travelling we are informed 
in “The Coach- Horn, and what to Blow and 
How. By an Old Guard” (1887, p. 19), that 


“all the coaches are well loaded up.” | have 


lately (since X. Y. Z.’s note : I had never given | 
the matter a thought before) read or heard all | 


the examples I give used by professional men. 
A few days agoa Q.C., M.P., was telling me 
he had seen “a lock-up shop to let.” 


expressed some doubt, when he said it was | 


“labelled up” on the agent’s printed placard, 
No doubt the instances I give of the un- 
necessary use of “up” will be duly “indexed 
up” by some one. 
Every day one sees similar expressions 
used in the works of contemporary writers, 
such as “forward on,” “added on,” “opened 
out,” “followed on.” Bourdillon in ‘1 Tote 
Histoire de France,’ 1897,* says: “I cannot 
let this little work go out into the world.” 
This we might “reduce down” to “ go” only. 
Dean Alford in ‘The Queen’s English,’ 1889, 
». 5, says: “nor, indeed, as late down as 
‘lizabeth.” The ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ 1842, 
vol. xxii. p. 412, says Tashueded out”; and 
Murray’s ‘ Handbook for France,’ 1844, p. 196, 
says “excavated out” of the rock. I thought 
dive meant to go down, and yet Wallace 
Dunlop, C.B., says “dive downwards ” (‘ Plate- 
Swimming,’ p. 56). The 7'imes of 9 Novem- 
ber, 1886, p. 10, col. 6, says, “by reason of 
the killing off of the clovers.” Printed off 
(Wheatley, ‘ What is an Index?’ p. 170) may, 
perhaps, be considered a technical expres- 
sion, and may be “marked off.” “ During 
the last week’s training the work should 
be slackened down” (Wilson, ‘Swimming 
Instructor,’ 1883, p. 120). “Separating off” 
the English Chureh (Green’s ‘Short History,’ 
p. 841, index, col. 1). 

The careful navigation was proved by his 


* A work beautifully printed, and yet its appear- 
ance is entirely spoiled by the too frequent use of 
italics and several varieties of ugly types, and 
absurd over-punctuation. 


“slowing down.” The following may be 
“telegraphed on” to Somerset House. I am 
glad to observe that on their forms an affi- 
davit has to be sworn, but when the lawyer 
writes about it, he says it has to be “sworn 
to.” 

But if X. Y. Z. objects to “full up,” what 
will he say to the misuse of the word “ nego- 
tiating”? The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
ninth edition, vol. xii., 1881, p. 197, says: 
“For the successful negotiation of brooks a 
bold horse is required.” This instance shows 
this slang has been in use some time. The 
Standard, 4 March, 1899, p. 5, col. 6, says: 
“His horse bolted when about to negotiate a 
fence.” Is there anything in our language 
more repulsive than this sporting English ? 
One last instance. The Daily Telegraph of 
18 January, 1899,* printed an article entitled 
“Omnibus Stopping Places. By a Lady 
Passenger.” I should not hesitate to say this 
lady was dressed as a man. She says: “Fleet 
Street was negotiated at a walking pace with 
a ‘slowing down’ at Bouverie Street for a 
man alighting.” 

I should like to be a purist, but fear the 
language will go its own wayward way. 

THomas 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from ante, p. 62.) 


In a letter to Montagu of 17 March. 1761 
(Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. p. 386), Walpole 
writes in reference to a new batch of peers 
and promotions :— 

** No joy ever exceeded your cousin’s and Doding- 
ton’s. The former came last night to Lady Hils- 
borough’s to display his triumph. The latter too 
was there and advanced to me. I said ‘I was 
coming to wish you joy.’ ‘1 coneluded so,’ replied 
he, ‘and came to receive it.’ He left a good card at 
Lady Harrington’s,t ‘A very young Lord to wait 
on Lady Harrington, to make her the first offer of 
himself.’ I believe she will be satistied with the 
Exchequer.” 


* I have to falsify all these dates; there is no 
issue of this paper so dated. It is dated in a 
literary manner January 18, 1899, instead of in 
a business-like way 18 January, 1899. The advan- 
tage of thus separating the two eighteens is appa- 
rent. Why nearly all our newspapers are dated 
with the month put before the day I cannot 
imagine. In his ‘Modern English Biography,’ with 
its thousands of dates, Mr. F. Boase has had to 
falsify all the newspaper dates; and I have found 
myself compelled, much against my will—because I 
like to cite with accuracy—to do the same. The 
form January 18, 1899, is very liable to error, and, 
moreover, the sequence is not logical, as is day, 
month, year. 

+ Wrongly printed “Petersham” in Wright’s and 
Cunningham’s editions. 
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Again, in a letter to the Countess of 
Ailesbury (vol. iii. p. 443), describing the 
procession of peeresses at the coronation of 
George ILL, Walpole says :— 

“Lady Harrington was noble at a distance, 
and so covered with diamonds, that you would 
have thought she had bid somebody or other, like 
Falstatf, rob me the Exchequer.” 

Caroline Fitzroy, Countess of Harrington, 
mentioned in the preceding extracts, was a 
conspicuous personage in the society of her 
day. Her adventures (not always of an 
edifying sort) were often the theme of 
Walpole’s letters. 

In 1759 the object of her preference for the 
time being was evidently Lord Barrington, 
to judge from an anecdote related by Horace 
Walpole in a letter to Montagu of 23 Decem- 
ber, 1759. He writes : 

“The cry in Ireland has been against Lord 
Hilsborough, supposing him to meditate an union 
of the two countries. George Selwyn seeing him 
other night between my Lady Harrington and 
Lord Barrington, said, ‘Who can say that my 
Lord Hilsborough is not aun enemy to an union ?’” 


The connexion between Lady Harrington | 


and the Exchequer is not obvious at first 
sight, but is easily explained when it is 
remembered that Lord Barrington (whose 
penchant for Lady Harrington is hinted at 
above) had just been appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

There is further allusion of the same kind 
in Walpole’s letter to Conway of 10 April, 


1761 (vol. iii. p. 393). Conway was on his | 


way to join the army in Germany, and had 
left England accompanied by his wife, the 
Countess of Ailesbury. Walpole writes :— 

“Don’t let Lady Ailesbury proceed to Brunswick : 
you might have had a wife who would not have 
thought it so terrible to fall into the hands (arms) 
of hussars; but as I don’t take that to be your 
Countess’s tuen, leave her with the Dutch, who are 
not so boisterous as Cossacks or Chancellors of the 
Exchequer.” 

The wife that Conway “ might have had” 
was no other than Lady Harrington, who, as 
Lady Caroline Fitzroy, had been the object 
of his youthful affections ; so that here again 
the allusion is to her and Lord Barrington as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This office 
Lord Barrington held from March, 1761, till 
May, 1762, within which period all the above 
allusions fall. No explanation of these allu- 
sions is attempted by any of the editors of 
the ‘ Letters.’ 

Letter 719 (vol. iii. p. 395), to the Countess 
of Suffolk, is dated “Friday night, April, 
1761.” The dates of the month and year do 
not gg! in the original MS. They were 
added by Croker when the letter was first 


‘ 


| printed, viz., in the ‘Suffolk Correspondence’ 
\(London, 1824). The letter was certainly 
| written in 1761, but it appears that it 
| belongs to the letters of March, not to those 
| of April. A general election was in progress. 
| Walpole writes :-— 

“Mr. Conway (and I need say no more) has 
negotiated so well, that the Duke of Grafton is 
disposed to bring Mr. Beauclerk in for Thetford.” 

The Mr. Beauclerk here in question was the 
| Hon. Aubrey Beauclerk, son of Lord Vere 
of Hanworth, and afterwards fifth Duke of 
St. Albans. He entered Parliament in 1761 
as member for Thetford, his colleague being 
General Conway, mentioned above. Walpole 
| continues :— 

| “It will be expected, I believe, that Lord Vere 
| should resign Windsor in a handsome manner to 
the Duke of Cumberland.” 

Windsor here is the borough of New Wind- 
sor, apparently a pocket borough of the 
Beauclerk family. The members elected at 
this election were General the Hon. John 
Fitzwilliam and the Hon. Augustus Keppel. 
The first is elsewhere described by Horace 
Walpole as “one of the Duke's military 
spies” ; the second was the brother of the 
Duke’s prime favourite, the Earl of Albe- 
marle. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the Duke nominated both members. 
| The Windsor election took place on 25 March, 
that at Thetford on 28 March. The letter 
under consideration must therefore have 
been written, at any rate, before 25 March. 
| It may be placed between Nos. 711 and 712 
in vol. iii. 

Letter 794 (vol. iii. p. 511), addressed to 
George Montagu, is dated Wednesday night, 
1 June, 1762. The original letter is dated 
only “Wednesday night”; “1 June” was 
added by the editor of the quarto edition 
(1819) of the ‘ Letters to Montagu’ ; “1762” 
was added by Cunningham. As 1 June fell 
on Tuesday in 1762, the date 1 June is an 
impossibility. From the following considera- 
tions it appears that the letter was written 
on Wednesday, 30 June. 

1. The létter begins “Since you left Straw- 
berry,” implying that Montagu had recently 
been there. In his letter to Montagu, dated 
Strawberry Hill, 8 June, 1762, Walpole 
writes :— 

“He [Mr. Chute] gives me a good account of 
your health and spirits, but does not say when you 
come hither. I hope the General, as well as your 
brother John, know how welcome they would be if 
they would accompany you, | trust it will be before 
the end of this month, for the very beginnin 
of July I am to make a little visit to Lord 
Iichesters,” &c. 

It appears from these passages that Montagu 
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must have visited Strawberry 
between the dates of these two letters, 2. e., 
the 8th and one of the subsequent Wed- 
nesdays. 

2. Horace Walpole mentions the “ King 
of the Cherokees,” and further on remarks 
“the Cherokee Majesty dined here yesterday 
at Lord Macclesfield’s.” 
chiefs visited England in 
London on 21 June. The letter under con- 
sideration must therefore have been written 
after 21 June. This leaves only two possible 
dates, Wednesday the 23rd, or Wednesday 
the 30th. From the reference to the presence 
of the Cherokees at Lord Macclestield’s at 
Twickenham, the latter of these two dates 
seems the more probable, as the Cherokees 
were hardly likely to leave London almost 
immediately on their arrival. The letter 
should accordingly be placed between Nos. 
796 and 797 in vol. iv. HeLen ToyNBEE. 

P.S.—P. 62, col. 1, 1. 20, for “ June 12, 1772,” 
read “ June 12, 1774.” 

* PARLEYINGS WITH CHRISTOPHERSMART, Vi.: 
AN INTENDED EMENDATION BY Mr. Brownrna. 
—With the kind permission of Mr. John T. 
Nettleship, well known as artist, and equally 
well known as author of that admirable 
volume ‘Robert Browning: Essays and 
Thoughts, I give what I think will be 
interesting to many. 

In August, 1889, Mr. Nettleship had written 
to Mr. Browning regarding a difficult passage 
in the poem mentioned above. Mr. Browning, 
replying on 21 August, sent an emendation, 
adding, “So I propose to alter the passage.” 
Unfortunately, Selees this letter was written, 
the volume of the uniform edition (the last 
edition issued in Mr. Browning’s lifetime) 
containing the ‘Parleyings’ had already 
appeared (it was published in the month 

receding), so that the intended emendation 
as never been given to the public. 

I now give the passage (1) as we have it in 
the uniform edition, vol. xvi. p. 152, and (2) 
as Mr. Browning in his letter to Mr. Nettle- 
ship corrected it :— 


Now, what I fain would know is—could it be 
That he—whoe’er he was that furnished forth 
The Chapel, making thus, from South to North, 
Rafael touch Leighton, Michelagnolo 

Join Watts, was found but once combining so 
The elder and the younger, taking stand 

On Art’s supreme,—or that vourself who sang 

A Song where flute-breath silvers trumpet-clang, 
And stations you for once on either hand 

With Milton and with Keats, empowered to claim 
Affinity on just one point—(or blame 

Or praise my judgment, thus it fronts you full)— 
How came it you resume the void and null, 


Three Cherokee 
1762, reaching | 


Hill in June Subside to 8 ep die 


| —Proved plainly two mere mortals who drew nigh 
One moment—that, to Art’s best hierarchy, 
This, to the superhuman poet-pair ? 


For the sake of distinctness the changes 
made by Mr. Browning in his letter to Mr. 
| Nettleship are given in italics :— 

Now, what I fain would know is—could it be 

That he—whoe’er he was that furnished forth 

The Chapel, making thus, from South to North, 
Rafael touch Leighton, Michelagnolo _ 

| Join Watts, was found but once combining so 

The elder and the younger, taking stand 

On Art’s supreme? And did yourself, who sang 

A Song where flute-breath silvers trumpet-clang, 
And stations you for once on either hand 

With Milton and with Keats, empowered to claim 
Affinity on just one point—(or blame 

Or pose my judgment, thus it fronts you full)— 
Did you like him resume the void and null, 

Subside to insigniticance,—live, die, 

—Proved both of you mere mortals who drew nigh 
One moment—that, to Art’s best hierarchy, 

This, to the superhuman poet-pair ? 

The change, though slight, is of more im- 
portance than at first sight appears. In the 
passage as published, the question as put to 
Smart, 

How came it you resume the void and null ? 
implies that he actually had resumed, while 
in the passage as corrected he is asked 
whether he did “‘ resume the void and null.” 

R. M. Spence, D.D. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“Our or print.”—It would seem as if 
certain appendages to literature die hard. 
Surely the above is an instance of undesired 
longevity, the termination of which few of 
us would deplore. Who then shall be bold 


enough to dispatch so tenacious an intruder 
and provide the satisfactory substitute ? 
Out of hand, out of sale, if you will. But 
out of print, how can that well be when a 
thing has once appeared in type? The term 
misleads and irritates. It is ditticult to con- 
ceive how the same ever crept into accept- 
ance. Let the closing century witness its 
extinction, say I—and others. 
CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


“ ANOTHER......T0.”—Grammarians say that 
“other” and “another,” having a com- 
yarative significance, should be followed 
“than”; but with these words, as with 
“different,” the antithetical construction— 
due, no doubt, to the acdversative notion 
implied in them—is constantly appearing. 
An example occurs in the Spectator of 


13 January, p. 47, where the writer of an 
interesting article on ‘ Waves’ 
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remark, “Sailors often speak of an ‘ugly’ 
sea, but the adjective has quite another 
meaning to that usually attached to it.” In 
the expression “quite another meaning to” 
the use of “quite” is open to objection as 
superfluous, while “to” is unsuitable to its 
position as not conveying the sense of com- 
parison, THomas Bayne. 


“ NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH, NOR GOOD RED 
HERRING.”— This quotation is very frequently 
used, but it was only a few days ago I came 
across it in print. In Dryden’s ‘ Epilogue to 
the Duke of Guise,’ 1683, he says :— 

Have we not had Mens Lives enow already? 

Yes sure :—but you’re for holding all things steddy: 

Now since the Weight hangs all on one side, 
Brother, 

You Trimmers shou'd to poize it, hang on t’other. 

Damn’d Neuters, in their Middle way of Steering, 

Are neither Fish, nor Flesh, nor good Red Herring: 

Not Whiggs, nor Tories they; not this, nor that ; 

Not Birds, nor Beasts ; but just a kind of Bat: 

A Twilight Animal ; true to neither Cause, 

With Tory Wings, but Wiggish Teeth and Claws. 

Since then, I came across it again. Mars- 
den, in his ‘ History of the Christian Churches,’ 
vol. i. p. 267, makes Peter Heylyn say: 
“They were neither Parsons, nor Vicars, nor 
stipendiary curates; in fact, They were 
neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring.” 
I have made a search in Heylyn’s ‘ Works,’ 
but failed to find it. I have since seen it in 
John Hey wood’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 1546, pt. i. ch. x. 
He says: “Shee is neither fish, nor flesh, nor 
good red herring.” I have looked through 
your index from the commencement, but 
cannot see it has been referred to before. 

Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 

47, Darnley Road, N.E. 


Bicor : s1G0TE.—It is stated in Wace’s 
‘Chronicle,’ 1160 (ch. v., Edgar Taylor’s trans- 
lation), that 


“the French had often insulted the Normans by 
injurious deeds and words, on account of the great 
dislike and jealousy which they bore to Normandy. 
They continually spoke scornfully, and called the 
Normans Biyoz and Draschiers ; and often remon- 
strated with their King, and said, ‘Sire, why do 
you not chase the Bigoz out of the country? Their 
ancestors were robbers, who came by sea, and stole 
the land from our forefathers and us.’” 

In a note Taylor says :-— 

“ Bigot has been supposed to have its origin in 
the by-god of a northern tongue ; and to have been 
used as a war cry by early Normans, answering to 
the later dex-aie. Anderson, in his ‘Genealogical 
Tables,’ says, without quoting his authority, that 
Rollo was called By-got, from his frequent use of 
the phrase.” 

Can it be that the illustrious Bigods or 
Bigots derived their family name from this 
peculiar nickname? To Roger Bigod, after- 


wards Earl of Norfolk, the Conqueror granted 

Jungay with 116 other manors. The first 
of the family known to history seems to be 
Robert le Bigot, who quitted the service 
of Werlene, Count of Mortain, to attach 
himself to Duke William, to whom he became 
house treasurer and a privy councillor. His 
son Hugh became Earl of Norfolk about 1140. 

According to Taylor, whose notes I have 
been following, the leading branch of the 
Bigot family became extinct in 1306. This 
note may, perhaps, be read in connexion 
with the Bigot verses (9 8. iv. 541). 

It seems natural to connect bigote, a 
moustache, with these Norman names or 
nicknames, but the first quotation for the 
word with this meaning in the ‘H.E.D.’ is 
from Mabbe’s Aleman’s ‘Guzman d’Alf.,’ ii. 
332, 1623. Sir R. Burton, ‘Camoens’s Life’ 
(1881, p. 662), says :— 

‘There are two derivations for bigode (musta- 
chio). First, the English or German soldier’s usual 
oath, and second, from Goth or Visigoth. So 
Fidalgo and Hidalgo may be ‘filho de algum’ (qui 
patrem ciere potest) or ‘ filho de Go’ (Goth).” 

A signet-ring was found in Norfolk on one 
of the Bigot estates exhibiting the rebus 
“ By-goat.” JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 
“Kaross.”—The origin of this important 
and well-known South African term (mean- 
ing a cloak or rug of skin) has been variously 
stated as (1) Hottentot, (2) Dutch. Burchell 
in his ‘Travels’ (1824), vol. ii. p. 350, says: 
“ Kaross and kobo are but two words for 
the same thing; the former belongs to the 
Hottentot, and the latter to the Sichuana 
language.” On the other hand, Krénlein says 
the Hottentot equivalent is nams; and an 
early observer, Sparrman, in his ‘ Voyage to 
the Cape’ (1785), vol. ii. p. 187, says Aaross is 
“broken Dutch.” This is corroborated by 
the existence of two curious compounds, 
kul-kros and kutkros, of which the first 
elements are undoubtedly Dutch; they are 
explained by Peter Kolbe (1745). Nothing 
of all this appears in any English dictionary. 
The word is admitted by the ‘Century’ Dic- 
tionary, but only to be vaguely described as 
South African. Fortunately, we may be sure 
Dr. Murray will do justice to a technical 
term found in every book of travel and in 
most works of fiction relating to South 
Africa. James Piatt, Jun. 


Tue Years or Rome 751-3.—It appears to 
me there is considerable doubt or misappre- 
hension among some writers as to the 
relative position of these years in the calcu- 
lation of time. That this question and its 
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concomitants are of considerable importance 
will, I imagine, be conceded. Jewish history 
is of little or no use further down than the 


period of the destruction of the Temple ; the | 


Greek and Roman accounts do not assist us 
in these ages till the expedition of Xerxes, 
after which history is fairly clear. The 
period from Nabonassar to Alexander the 
Great allowed of adjustment to the Greek 
and Roman, and the collateral history of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians is thus settled. 
The Babylonish king Nabocalassarus is 
admitted to be the Scriptural Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the first year of his reign is one 
with the fourth of Jehoiakim (who was 
earlier called Eliakim), which equals 4110 of 
the Julian period, first year of the forty-fourth 
Olympiad, and B.c. 601. Jehoiakim reigned 
eleven years ;* he was killed in the seventh 


year of Nebuchadnezzar ;+ if, therefore, 7 be | 
jealled in 


deducted from 11, we have the years in which 
Jehoiakim reigned previous to Nebuchad- 
nezzar. From this time we are led to 
Nabonassar and through the Persian empire 
to its end. Hipparchus, if I mistake not, 
who lived about 300 years before Ptolemy, 
appeals to the era of Nabonassar as the 
true register of astronomical observations. 
By this it has been agreed that B.c. 747 was 
the first of Nabonassar. The next basis upon 
which time is calculated is the Olympiads, 
which, by consonance of recognized authori- 
ties, began in 776 B.c., which was'the first of 
the Olympiad periods, covering four years, 
and upon which data I go so far as the 
present subject is concerned. It was recently 
stated (ante, p. 41) that a.p. 1 was the year 
of Rome 753; on p. 84..D. is changed to B.c. 1. 
A correction is always proper and welcome 
when needed, but much confusion often 
follows a correction which in tarn requires 
correcting. I will try to make the matter 
plain, and prevent, | hope, additional con- 
fusion, and, if possible, will not leave any 
opening for doubt. Iphetus revived the 
Olympiad in 755 B.c. ; the second Olympiad 
consisted of four years, or, in other words, 
the first two Olympiads covered a period of 
five years. Rome was built at the beginning 
of the seventh Olympiad, so the first Roman 
year would equal the first year of that 
Olympiad. It follows that the third year 
of the 194th Olympiad and its equivalent 
Roman year works out thus: From 193 
there fall to be deducted six Olympiads (the 
Roman year having begun in the seventh); 
this leaves 187, which equals 747 Roman, but 
we have to add three years, 7. ¢., the three of 


* 2 Kings xxiii. 36. + Jeremiah lii. 28. 


the 194th Olympiad, and we find 751, and the 
year of Christ’s birth ; ergo, 753 could not 
9 A.D. or B.C. 1. But let us apply another 
test. The first Roman consuls were Brutus 
and Collatinus, and all authorities of any 
standing or importance, who have made the 
subject their study, agree this was in the 
year B.c. 508 or the Roman year 245 ; of this 
there is, I believe, no doubt. This equals 
the first year of the sixty-eighth Olympiad, 
less the six years already explained, aaa we 
have 62, which equals 248 Roman; but we 
have to deduct three years unexpired of 
the sixty-eighth Olympiad, and have 245. 
Turning to Nabonassar, we know he was 
king B.c. 747, which equals the first of the 
eighth Olympiad, and by this method of 
calculation we have a further confirmation 
of our thesis. Should more be required, we 
have it at least in part (ante, p. 41), already 
question. There we are told 
Lentulus and Piso were consuls in 753. So far 
as my reading goes, Lentulus and Piso were 
first joint consuls from January to July, 751; 
Iulius and Paulus, January to July, 752; 
Asinius and Vinicius, January to July, 753. 
Irrespective of this, enough has been set 
down here to shake at least any faith in the 
year 753 being either A.D. or B.c. 1. 
ALrrep Cuas. Jonas, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“In Gorpano.”—There are three parishes, 
all within the hundred of Portbury, in the 
county of Somerset, to the west of Bristol, 
which are particularized by this Latin addi- 
tion, namely, Easton-in-Gordano, which gives 
a title to a prebend in the Cathedral Chapter 
of Bath and Wells ; Weston-in-Gordano, near 
Clevedon, and Walton-in-Gordano, near the 
same place. What is the meaning of “in 
Gordano ”? A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Lists oF NoRTHERN FIGHTERS AT FLODDEN. 
—Canon Tristram tells me that some years 
ago, when staying at Wolfelee, near Hawick, 
with the late Sir Walter Elliot, he found in 
his library a printed copy of the list of the 
men of Northumberland called out by the 
Percies for the battle of Flodden. Search 


has recently been made at Wolfelee, both by 
Canon Tristram and others, for this volume, 
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which is represented to be a thin quarto, but | parts of France where the English were once 
so far without success. Can any of your | masters. M. P. 
readers furnish references to lists, printed or 
unprinted, of the retainers of the Northern | ,, 
English lords who fought at Flodden ? Earl of Strafford of 3 July, 1769, Horace 

J. C. Hopason. | Walpole mentions “Mr. Boothby” as a 


typical “ Maccaroni.” suppose this per- 
Griccs AND Grecortans.—Is anything | sonage was identical with “Prince” Boothby, 
known of these societies, which are mentioned | mentioned elsewhere in the letters of Walpole, 
together in Crabbe’s ‘Borough’? The Gre- | and in those of George Selwyn. I should be 
gorians are named in the * Dunciad,’ iv. 576, | glad to know (1) why he was called “ Prince ” 
and in Smollett’s ‘Travels.’ In D’Urfey’s| Boothby ; (2) whether he was a member of 
‘Wit and Mirth’ (1719), p. 9, are the words | the Boothby family of Ashbourne, in Derby- 
Here’s...... William the Whig, And Roger | shire ; (3) whom he married ; (4) when he 
the Grigg”; but whether the appellation here | died. H. T. B. 
means a member of the society of Griggs I do 
not know. Henry Brap.ey. PICTURES COMPOSED OF HANDWRITING.— 
Some time in the last century a_ print 
“ Grimeipser ” : “ Grimcripper.’—I have | representing our Saviour was published, in 
somewhere seen a statement that this curious | which the whole of the work—outlines and 
word (meaning “ jargon ”) was used by Steele | shading—was produced by means of minutely 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The | engraved descriptive handwriting, the effect 
earliest instance known to me is in Horne| at a distance being exactly like ordinary line 
Tooke. There are others in Bentham and later | engraving. If there are other examples of 
writers. Bulwer Lytton has “glimglibber.” | this peculiar and painstaking art, 1 should 
I should be glad to be told of any examples | be obliged for references. 
of the word earlier than Tooke’s (1786). Cuas. A. Darton. 
Henry EIGHTEENTH - Century ‘ History or Enc- 
ALDERMAN Vrner’s House.—In the King’s | LAND.’—Date, value, and any other infor- 
Pamphlets (Thomason Collection) at the| mation about the following are requested : 
British Museum, vol. E. 476 (No. 23, p. 2), |“ Russel’s ‘ History of England, by William 
it is stated that on 12 December, 1648, the | Augustus Russel, written prior to 1786, with 
house of Alderman Viner (the then Sheriff of | upwards of 100 copper-plate engravings. 
London) was in St. Clement’s Lane. What is | Printed for J. Cook at Shakespeare’s Head, 
known of it? C. Mason. | No. 17 in Paternoster Row.” 
29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. H. C. SpACKMAN. 
Tue Procks.—In the town of Blandford 
Forum, Dorset, is a thoroughfare bearing 
of agriculture inform me in what part of | “is curious appellation, Anquiries on the 
Europe the pleached, or plashed, hedge spot failed to elicit any 1 ancning as to its 
originated? When describing Gloucester- | Meng or origin. | Possibly some reader of 
shire the Maron E. de Mandat-Grancey N. & can explain 
says, in ‘Chez John Bull’ (1895), pp. 257, 258 : Freperick T. HipcaMe. 
“Everywhere the fields are bordered with| ‘THE ExpostuLation’ (1645).— Who is 
marvellously cut hedges. I notice some of them | the author of this poem, and where is it to 
which are what they call p/essées in Normandy, | be found ? 4. &% EF. 
that is to say, the shoots of which, interlaced like 
basket-work, form a much-esteemed fence, for it} Busts MADE BY ALCocK oF CoBRIDGE.— 
— be broken through. a in Normandy, | | have recently seen three china busts, about 
ave never seen any of this kind of work, which 
needs very good workmen, for it is sufficiently | 5. high, of George IV., the Duke of York, 
difficult to do well. It appears that there are and Canning respectively. They are of dead 
many hedges of the kind in this country. They | gold on marble plinths, and were made (and 
are called * layed-hedges.’ ” marked) by Alcock, Cobridge, Staffordshire. 
On p. 261 the Baron again alludes to the I am told that shortly after being made all 
belles hates plessées. Did hedge-plashing first these busts were recalled, owing to the 
arise in Normandy ; did the Normansacquire infringement of some rights. I shall be glad 
it from the English ; or did both peoples owe to know if any readers can give fuller par- 
it to an earlier race! [ have some hazy idea ticulars vouching for the accuracy of this 
of once reading that such hedges were also story. Chaffers (‘Marks and Monograms,’ 
to be met with in Anjou and some other p. 682) says that Alcock and Stevenson at 


“Prince” Bootusy.—In a letter to the 
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Hepces.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q. who has studied the development 
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Cobridge published a series of busts of the 
most eminent men of the time (1828) similar 
to those above mentioned, but dves not 
allude in any way to the story connected 
with them. CHARLES Drury. 


— Ainderblattern, Kinder- 
pokken, Barnkopper, la vérole des petits enfans, 
are familar terms. References and quotations 
or other information wanted concerning the 
question whether smallpox was at any period, 
but more particularly in the seventeenth 
century, called the children’s disease, or 
any other name to the same effect, in English 
or the Scandinavian tongues. Chi/derpox or 
bairnpox would somewhat resemble the 
analogues of the four above-mentioned 
names for variola in German, Dutch, Norse, 
and seventeenth-century French respectively, 
but I have not myself been able to find these 
particular compounds in English dictionaries. 

C. G. 8.-M 

*‘ ADVENTURES IN THE Moon.’—Who was the 
author of the volume published under this 
title by Messrs. Longman & Co. in 1836? It 
is not to be found in the ‘Dictionary of 


STEDMAN Famity.—My ancestor Nathaniel 
Stedman, supposed to have been born about 
1720, is said to have been a man of ancient 
family seated on the borders of Wales, and 
to have kept his hunters and hounds, but to 
have impoverished himself by his extrava- 
gances, and to have become steward to Lord 
Abergavenny. He was at Speldhurst, near 
Tunbridge Wells in Kent, in 1763, and appears 
to have been buried in Sevenoaks churchyard 
in 1791. He is said to have had a large 
family, including his eldest son Nathaniel, 
born 1749, who married Ann Samson, a| 
mountaineer’s daughter. Nathaniel the! 
poner had a son named John, who was 
yaptized at St. Mary’s or St. Benedict's, 
Huntingdon, in October, 1775. Nathaniel 
the younger came to Sevenoaks the following 
year, and thence to Rochester with his son 
John about 1787, where he died in 1807. 
The arms contained three boars’ heads, and 
verhaps other charges, but they have been | 
ost sight of for some years. Burke in his 
‘General Armory’ gives the arms of Stedman 
(Salop) as Ar. a chev. gu. between three 
boars’ heads couped (another erased) sa. 
Crest, a peacock’s head between two wings, 
in the beak an adder ppr. [am most anxious | 
to know Nathaniel the elder’s seat or county, 
and whose daughter he married ; also where 
Nathaniel the younger was born, and where 


and when married ; the full description of the | 
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lost arms, and to what particular Stedman 
family in Salop the arms described by Burke 
belong, and the name of their seat, together 
with any other particulars. I shall be most 
thankful to receive information. I might 
add that my father has an old book published 
in 1718 with these words written in it: 
“Nath. Nath. Joh.,” “Hellen Fraunces her 
Book,” “ Margaretta Roberts.” 
R. J. M. SrepMAN. 
309, High Street, Rochester. 


WINSTANLEY's WonpERs.— What were these? 
They are mentioned in a letter of the year 
1735. a. T. 


Woore, tN Satorp.—Can any one divine 
the meaning of this place-name, which, in its 
present form, is unique? It is not, I think, 
recorded in any Anglo-Saxon charter, and 
first appears in Domesday Book as Wavre. 
Kemble, in his index to ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ 
records a Weefer (Somerset?) as in charter 
463, but the name is not to be found there, 
though it is probably elsewhere, and in- 
This name I aim unable 
to trace in any modern form. Domesday 
Book also records Wavra in Warwickshire, 
subsequently written Waure («=v between 
vowels or before -e), now, Dugdale says, 
represented by Brownsover! also another 
Wavre in Warwickshire, and a Wavre in 
Northamptonshire, which I cannot clearly 
identify ; a Wavretone in Cheshire, now 
Waverton ; a Wavretreu, near Liverpool, 
now Wavertree (pronounced Wartree), and a 
Wavertune in Herefordshire (not identified). 
Warton, three miles north-east of Newport 
(Salop), was Waverton in 1273. Waverley, in 
Surrey, in the twelfth century was Wauerlea 
(u=v). There is a river Waver in Cumber- 
land, and a parish Waverton situate upon it ; 
a river Weaver and a Weaverham in Che- 
shire ; a Waverton, a/zas Warton, in Warwick- 
shire, four miles north-west of Atherstone ; 
a Wavre in Canton Neufchatel, Switzerland ; 
a Wavre fifteen miles south-east of Brussels ; 
a Wavre-Notre-Dame and a Wavre-Saint- 
Catharine, both in the province of Antwerp ; 
and a Wavrin in France, eight miles south- 
west of Lille; there is also a Wawre on the 
Vistula, north of Warsaw. It would seem 
that wavre has a tendency to become war, 
waure, and Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary’ 
gives waver and wawer, and war and wave, as 
synonyms. Wefer is only given by Toller- 
Bosworth (‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’) as in 
compound connected with a theatre, spectacle, 
or show, and wefre as having the meaning of 
modern “waver.” Wafer (a wafer) appears 


to be Middle English only, borrowed from 
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old French. But these words afford no help, 
unless they once bore a more extended mean- 
ing than is now attributed to them, and the 
root would seem to lie in some continental, 
as well as Anglo-Saxon, language. 
W. H. Dutenan. 
Walsall. 


Fanny Cornrorta.—Any clue to her family 
will oblige. She was one of Rossetti’s models. 
A. C. H. 


‘THe Hetr or Linne.’—Two verses from a 
ballad “of early date” are quoted in the 
‘History of Lynnin Massachusetts’ by Alonzo 
Lewis. They read as follows :— 

The bonnie heire, the weel faured heire, 

And the weary heire of Linne, 

Yonder he stands at his father’s gate, 

And naebody bids him come in. 

Then he did spy a little wee locke, 

And the key gied linking in, 

And he gat goud and money therein, 

To pay the lands o’ Linne. 
If of an early date it must refer to King’s 
Lynn in Norfolk, as Saugus was not called 
Linn before 20 November, 1637. Can any 
reader give the author, the source whence 
quoted, or explain the meaning of the ballad ? 

H. J. 

{There are different versions of the ‘ Heir of 
Linne.’ That from which you quote is the Scottish 
ballad. All that is known concerning it is told in 
‘English and Scottish Ballads,’ edited by Francis 
iene vol. viii. p. 60 (Sampson Low & Co., 


Mr. Guapstone’s Hetcut.—What was Mr 
Gladstone's height? I had the privilege of 
hearing him speak from a platform many 
years ago in Liverpool when a boy, and have 
seen him seated in a carriage, but could not 
judge of his stature from either view. Besides, 

have heard varying statements as to his 
stature. In Sir Algernon West’s gossipy 
‘Recollections’ the following passage occurs 
(vol. ii. p. 193) :— 

“*As a boy,’ he [Mr. Gladstone] said, ‘I was 
remarkably short, and my greatest ambition, a very 
moderate one, was up to fourteen to be 5 feet high ; 
but to my distress, on my fourteenth birthday I 
was only 4 feet 104 inches, most of my growth being 
after I was sixteen, and now I am shorter than I 
was as a young man.’ I[ told him that it was the 
natural tendency of advancing years.” 

Little or no reliance can be placed on photo- 
graphs, which are notoriously deceptive, other- 


Beplies, 


THE STORY OF ST. HELEN, QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. 
(9 S. iv. 182.) 

A visir to the Grande Bibliothéque de 
la Ville, Rue Gentil, Lyon, has convinced 
|me that no manuscript entitled ‘ Ystoire 
| d’Helayne,’ attributed either to Alexandre 
|de Paris or to any one else, is known there. 
| The authorities mentioned at Brussels must 
| have been misinformed on the At 
| Lyon, however, there is the ‘Chronique 
d’Elaine,’ described under the cote or press- 
mark 767 in the Catalogue of the manu- 
scripts in the Municipal Library which 
MM. Desvernay and Molinier are about to 
publish. As this manuscript, which is on 
yaper, and of about the same date as 
Woaqediin’s prose version at Brussels, is 
incorrectly described on pp. 445-7 of a work 
|entitled “ Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque de 
| Lyon, par Ant. Fr. Delandine,” tome premier 

(Paris, 1812), and as it concerns the history 
|of England as imagined in the fifteenth cen- 
| tury, it may be that a few notes upon it, 
| jotted down in its presence, may prove inter- 
jesting to the critics of ‘N. & Q.,’ and elicit 
| further information as to its origin and off- 
|spring. It contains more than 20,000 verses 
in alexandrine rimes, ending thus :— 

Jhesus veulle garder de mal et de tourment 
A tous jours de leur vie sans nul empeschement 
Tous ceulz qui ont oy et prins esbatement 
Alonsment trestons And. il en est temps vraiement 
Cy tineray delaine qui tant ot de tourment. 
Explicit 
Cy fineray m 1 cronique delaine 
lequel a este srthographie par le 
commandement et requeste de 
ma tres noble et puissans loyse 
dame de crequi canapples et de 
pluisseurs aultres terres et seignouries 
Alexandrij 
manu propria, 

If the two final words mean that Alex- 
andre was not merely the copyist, but the 
poet, the author must have lived in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Dame Louise 
de Crequi flourished. There are places called 
Clairy-Crequy and Canaples in the Départe- 
ment de la Somme, not far from Amiens. M. 
Félix Desvernay, the Administrator of the 
Great Library, is unable to explain the 


wise I should judge him (from one in my | 8Yllable ment after a/ons in the bevering line. 


in w 
jrougham) to have been some 5 feet 8 inches. 


lich he is standing by Lord | One might think that ent, an old form of en, 


was meant, if en did not come just after it. 


But perhaps some reader can enlighten me, | Can it bea poetical licence for maintenant? As 
J. B. McGovern. _ | recording the provenance of the manuscript, itis 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


to be noted thaton theoutside of the parchment 
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cover a fifteenth-century hand has written 
“hors sy dame salygora de Roays.” This is 
not very explicit; but there is a town called 
Roays in La Vaucluse. On the inside of the 
cover a hand of about the same date has 
written in Gothie letters, “Cet le lybre de 
eleyne mere saynt martyn et brysoun et du 
bonn roy anthoyne et danrye dangleterre de 
toute la regyon.” Below this a purchaser in 
the eighteenth century recorded, “ Ego lacobus 
Colabau consciliarius [s/c] regius in suprema 
Lugduni monetarum aula hoe MSS. emi anno 
Domini millessimo septengentessimo [s/c] tri- 
gessimo sexto: MPCOXXXVI: 1736.” On the 
recto of the first page the title of the book 
has been indicated thus, about the year 1600, 
“Le grand chronique delaine ecrite par ordre 
de dame Loyse de Crequi dannaples [s/c] ete 
‘oad I. Alexandrij.” Below the note of Cola 
mu there is the name “Jaquelyne [?] de 
Crequy ” in the writing of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

The manuscript is eminently deserving 
of a careful edition. It appears to contain 
substantially the same story as the prose of | 
Wauquelin. It is evident therefore that the | 
tale of Helen, with reminiscences of the rape | 
of the Trojan /e//e and of the mother of | 
Constantine, was as popular in aristocratic | 
families in Eastern France in the fifteenth | 
century as it was among the Basques of La 
Soule in the time of Napoléon Bonaparte. | 
M. Desvernay pointed out to me that Prof. | 
Gaston Paris in ‘ La Littérature Frangaise an 
Moyen Age’ (Paris, 1888) refers to the ‘ Roman 
de la Belle Héléne’ on pp. 84 and 210. More- | 
over, in paragraph 151 he refers to the idol of | 
Mahomet adored by the Saracens. It is well | 
known that in every Basque pastoral, a per- | 
formance which gives one some idea of what | 
the primitive drama of Greece and Rome was, 
pce ca of the actors represent the Saracens, 


OAKHAM CaAsTLeE AND Its Horsesnogs (8 
S. xii. 226).—The Sunday Magazine for 
January, in a collection of ‘Curiosities of the 
Camera,’ gives two illustrations bearing on 
the above subject from photographs by John 
Burton & Sons, Leicester. From the letter- 
press I extract the following interesting in- 
formation :— 

“The toll of a horseshoe from every peer of the 
realm who passes through Oakham was_ rigidly 
enforced and is still claimed. It now takes the 
form of gilded shoes with the name of the donor 
printed thereon, surmounted by the proper coronets 
pertaining to the ranks of those paying toll. There 
are at the present time over 130 horseshoes hanging 
upon the walls ef the chapel attached to Oakham 
Castle, the names and dates on several of them 
being quite undecipherable. Queen Elizabeth pre- 
sented one of the shoes, and she was the first sovereign 
from whom the toll was claimed. George IV 
presented a horseshoe in 1814, and Her Majesty the 
Queen when Princess Victoria presented one which 
bears the date September 21, 1835. The illustration 
shows the shoe given by the Princess of Wales. It 
is three feet high, and is made of cast iron richly 
gilt. A nobleman who was driving tandem through 
the town a short time ago was called upon for the 
customary tribute. When it arrived it was found 
to be of pure gold and beautifully chased.” 

The shoe sent by the Princess of Wales is 
surmounted by a crown, and bears the in- 
scription “Alexandra, Princess of Wales, 
January, 1881.” The second picture depicts 
the interior of the chapel with its walls 
covered with horseshoes.  Jouyx T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“A rar cry To Locu Awe” (9S. v. 5, 67). 
—This proverb is said to have originated in 
the attempts of the Calders of Cawdor to 
rescue their heiress Muriel from the Camp- 
bells. When the Campbells were attacked in 
the heights of Strathnairn, their leader ex- 


horted his men to resist to the death, for it 


was a far cry to their distant home in Argyle. 


| See the story in the ‘ History of the Roses of 


who do obeisance to the modern puppet | Kilravock,’ p. 195 D. MR 


representing Mahomet, which is fixed on the | 


top of the screen at the back of the stage. | Strop-press Eprrtons (9 S. v. 8).—The Star, 
For the ‘Roman d’Alexandre, which also | No. 5619, dated Friday, 30 Jan., 1807, a news- 
found its way into Basque, see the “ His-| paper of 4 pp., each of four columns (printed 
toire de la Langue et de la Littérature Fran | and published by Level Kent, of Canterbury 


gaise...... publice sous la direction de L. Petit 
de Julleville,” tome premier. Part of the text 
of the Basque pastoral of St. Helen was 
published in La Revue de Linguistique some 
eight years ago. A literal translation of the 
whole in English has been written by myself. 
Whence did the Basques get it at the end of 
the eighteenth century?) The librarian at 
Lyon and his assistant M. Jean Pierre Thillet, 
whom | have to thank for their courteous 
furthering of my inquest, were unable to 
suggest an answer. PALAMEDEs. 


| Place, Lambeth, at the Star Office, No. 1, 
|Carey Street; published also at the Star 
Office, Temple Bar), contains, at the bottom 
| of the second column of p. 3, the words “ The 
Evening Star,” followed by information con- 
cerning the war between Russia and France, 
including details of a Russian victory which 
appear to have been partly derived from “a 


| Denmark Mail. Arrived this morning.” In 

the middle of the fourth column (p. 3) L find 
| the words “Second Edition,” followed by 
| twenty lines devoted to the war, the informa- 
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tion being derived from “ various accounts 
received this morning.” Then follows (in the 
same column) :— 

“Third Edition. Star Office. Four o'clock. We 
again stop the Press [the italics are mine] to an- 
nounce, that a Messenger is just arrived from St. 
Petersburgh to the Russian Minister, with dis- 
patches, which state, that half the French Army 
were immolated on the twenty-ninth ult. The 
above are the precise words of the official dispatch 
to the Russian Ambassador.” : 

G. E. WEaRE. 


Weston-super-Mare, 


TALTARUM, A SURNAME S, 28).—It 
would be interesting to know how the name 
is written in the original MS. record of the 
famous case. May not the termination rum 
be the modern expanded form of the semi- 
colon used to indicate an abbreviation? In 
this way Sarum as a name of a place arose 
from the misreading of sa; or sar; the abbre- 
viation used for Saresbiria. The name Sarum 
at full length was first used, so far as I have 
been able to discover, in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. ‘Taltarum may thus be a 
misreading of an abbreviation of some name 
beginning with Talta. A. R. MALDEN. 

Salisbury. 


For the explanation of this name, see Mr. 
F. W. Maitland in the Law Quarterly Review, 
vol. ix. (1893), p. 1, and Mr. G. J. Turner, 
thid., vol. xii. (1896), p. 301. Mr. Maitland 
shows that the fourth letter of the name is & 
orc, not ¢. Mr. Turner gives further explana- 
tions, ancl concludes that the true name is 
Talearne or Talcarn. According to him, Tol- 
carn is a place and family name in Cornwall. 
Taltarum’s was a Cornish case. ; 


PRESERVATION OF BANNERS S. iv. 
459, 523).—The modern plan is to enease the 
banners in muslin or some sort of oiled net. 
Any varnish or medium applied to the silk 
would only cause it to crack. E. E. Corr. 


ALTARS AT GLASTONBURY (9*" S, iv. 498).— 
The poem of St. Aldhelm, ‘ De Basilica edifi- 
cata a Bugge filia Regis Anglix,’ will be found 
on pp. 115-17 of Dr. Giles’s edition of the 
works of St. Aldhelm, and ‘ Poema de Aris 


Beatie et Duodecim Apostolis dedicatis’ | 


follows on pp. 118-28. Concerning these Dr. 
Giles writes in his preface, p. viii :— 

“The poems ‘De Basilica’ and ‘De Aris’ are 
published among the works of Rhabanus Maurus 
and Alcuin; but Mai restores the former to Ald- 
helm in his ‘Classici Auctores,’ vol. v., on the 
authority of a MS. in the Vatican, adding a note 
that the other also belongs to Aldhelm. This 
opinion is contirmed by the authority of MS. S318 
(Bib. Reg., Paris), which also contains another 


fragment now first published; but all these three | 


pieces are from one continuous poem in the MS. 
without division or separate heading, and the first 
part of the poem ‘De Aris,’ commencing with the 
words ‘Hane aulam Domini,’ precedes the poem 
* De Basilica.’” 

‘De Basilica’ must have been written 
between the death of Caedwalla, 20 April, 
689, and that of St. Aldhelm, 25 May, 709. 
There is nothing in the poem to connect it 
with Glastonbury, but the lines 

Fratres concordi laudemus voce tonantem, 

Cantibus et crebris conclamet turba sororum, 
and also 

Et lector lectrixve volumina sacra resolvat, 
clearly show that Bugga’s minster was a 
double house of men and women like Whitby 
and Barking. If the first part of ‘ De Aris,’ 
commencing “Hane aulam Domini servat 
tutela Marie,” is really the beginning of ‘ De 
Basilica,” Bugga’s church must have been 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, a conclusion 
which is supported by the allusions in the 
poem itself to the festivals of her nativity 
and assumption ; but this does not enable 
us to identify her minster. The Bishop of 
Oxford (‘ Dict. Christ. Biog.,’ s.v.) identifies 
Bugga with Eadburga, Abbess of Minster, in 
Thanet, who died about 760. This, however, 
seems unlikely, and he refers the poems to 


Aleuin. C. S. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage. 
No. 17, Freer Street: Mrs. Satmon’s 


Waxworks (9 §, iv. 378, 395, 481, 543).—I 
have in my possession the late Mr. T. C. 
Noble's MS. collections for a history of Fleet 
Street, the most important portions of which 
were incorporated in his ‘Memorials of Temple 
Bar, of which I also have the author's own 
copy, with additional notes. Considering the 
historic importance of the house, the informa- 
tion given in this book regarding No. 17, 
Fleet Street is far from satisfactory. The 
additional data which have been furnished 
by Mr. Joun Hepes in these columns are 
therefore extremely valuable. It would be 
interesting to know something further  re- 
garding the establishment of Mrs. Salmon’s 
Waxwork Exhibition. In the Spectator for 
2 April, 1711, No. 28, Addison says :— 

“It would have been ridiculous for the Ingenious 
Mrs. Salmon to have lived at the Sign of the Trout; 
for which Reason she has erected before her House 
the Figure of the Fish that is her Name-sake.” 

Further allusions are made to this ingenious 
lady inthe numbers for 5 April, 1711, No. 31, 
and for 20 Oct., 1714, No. 609, and it is evident 
that the waxworks were then a well-known 
and popular exhibition. Mr. MacMicHarn 
follows Thornbury (‘Old and New London,’ 
i. 45) in supposing that Mrs. Salmon survived 
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till 1812. If a lady who was “going strong ” 
in 1711 were hale enough to carry on her 
exhibition for over a hundred years, she 
would have afforded a more wonderful sight 
than any waxwork figure in her show. Mrs. 
Salmon, of course, died long before the wax- 
works came to 17, Fleet Street, though her 
name was still attached to the exhibition, 
just as pe still talk of going tou “ Madame 
Tussaud’s,” and the lady whose decease took 
place in 1812 was her latest successor, Mrs. 
Clarke W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Some of your readers may like to see the 
following extract, which refers to the building 
of this house : 


“Inner Temple. Parliament held on 10 June, 
8 James L., a.p. 1610, before Andrew Gray, Ralph 
Radcliffe, Hugh Hare, George Wylde, John Hare, 
Richard Brownelowe, William Towse, Edward 
Prideaux, and others. George Croke, treasurer. 

“Whereas John Bennett, one of the King’s 
sergeants-at-arms, has petitioned that the Inner 
Temple Gate, in some vacation after a reading, may 
be stopped 7 for a month or six weeks in order 
that it may be rebuilt, together with his house 
called the Prince’s Arms adjoining to and over the 
said gate and lane, and that he may‘ jettie over’ 
the gate towards the street. Which building over 
the gate and lane will be in length from the street 
backwards 19 feet upon the ground besides the 
*jettie’ towards the street, which will be 2 feet 
4 inches besides the window. And in consideration 
of the same being granted the said Bennett pro- 
mised to raise the gate and walls thereof to be in 
height 11 feet and in breadth 9 feet, and to make the 
same according toa plot under his hand, to make the 
gates new (he being allowed the old gates), and he 
will pave the street against the said house and gate.” 
—* Calendar of Inner Temple Records,’ vol. ii. p. 51. 

This settles conclusively the date of the 
erection ; it must be left to your readers to 
decide how far it bears out the suggestion 
that Inigo Jones was, or might have been, 
the architect. 

_, Mr. Pitt Lewis, Q.C., in his ‘ History of the 
Temple’ (p. 79), says :— 

“ James’s patent was granted in August, 1609 
(6 Jac. [L.). Tanfield Court had been erected 20 
Hen. VIII., but with this exception the Inner 
Temple had no buildings of importance nor gateway 
into the Strand. In 1610 a gateway was opened (a 
Sergeant Benet being the treasurer who undertook 
the work) into Fleet Street.” 

But he gives no authority for his statements, 
and from the former extract itis clear that in 
1610 George Croke was treasurer, and that a 
gate was then already in existence; while 
Mr. Inderwick, ().C., treasurer of the Inner 
Temple in 1898, says in his introduction to 
vol. i. of the ‘Inner Temple Records’ (p. 1xxiii): 
“The progress of buildings in the Temple, 


which had begun slowly under Henry VIL, | places. 


| 


and he there mentions a number of buildings 
erected in that reign. No such name as John 
Bennett appears in the list of members of the 
Inner Temple (printed 1873) till 1647. 


Parry Famtry (9 S. iv. 398, 448). — William 
Parry, of Dulwich, was a merchant of Alder- 
manbury, and was succeeded in the business 
by his son William, of the Cedars, Sunning- 
hill, who died 1826, aged sixty-three, leaving 
many descendants. J. H. Parry. 


There were Parrys both in North and South 
Wales. If their coat of arms could be ascer- 
tained it would decide to which branch they 
belonged. Some branches of the Parrys lived 
in Berkshire and other counties. 

E. E. Cope. 


Ottver CRoMWELL AND Music (9 S. iii. 
341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189, 276, 310, 401, 499 ; 
vy. 9).—-Some points in Mr. CumMInGs’s last 
letter require a reply before I conclude. I 
am sorry I misdescribed the ancient organ 
music printed from the Magdalen College 
MS., but it nevertheless helps to prove my case. 
Specimens of these absurdly florid accom- 
paniments are given in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians,’ art. ‘ Accompani- 
ment.’ The statement that they were not in- 
tended for practical use is a pure assumption 
without a particle of evidence to  sup- 
port it. The simpler versions also existing, 
perhaps for less skilful executants, contain the 
outer parts with figures for the harmonies, 
which the organist filled up in the style he 
thought proper, plainly or ornately. Tom- 
kins’s ‘ Musica Deo Sacra’ (1668) is also thus 
accompanied, if I recollect rightly. 

Mr. CumMrINGs asserts that there are no 
organ accompaniments in the Mulliner MS., 
or that there is no organ accompaniment to 
the vocal music. All I can say is that I have 
copied several specimens of organ accompani- 
ments from it ; they are to Latin plain-songs, 
as the MS. dates from about 1560. There are 
many more in Redford’s MS. (Addit. MS. 
29,996). By a strange coincidence, almost at 
the moment I read Mr. CuMMINGs’s reference 
to the Mulliner MS., I received a letter from 
Germany requesting a detailed account of its 
contents for Eitner’s ‘Quellenlexikon.’ 

The contention of Mr. CuMMINGs that con- 
gregational psalm-singing was practised in 
churches before the Civil War is beside the 
question. No one denies it, and he will find 
from T. Edwards’s ‘Gangrwna’ (1646) that 
the bishops put this singing down in some 
The point I maintain is that con- 


was continued with vigour under Elizabeth ”; | gregational psalm-singing was not (except at 
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York) accompanied by the organ, which was 
reserved for ceremonial uses. We learn this 
not only from Mace, but alsofrom Pepys, who 
had never heard the effect of an organ with 
the congregational singing even seven years 
after the Kestoration, and went specially to 
Hackney to hear this extraordinary novelty. 
Their testimony is undeniable. 

Mr. CuMMINGs would not answer me in the 
matter of “German singing-ornamentation ”; 
he will find on reference that [did not discuss 
it, though IL incidentally mentioned the 
survival of the word Coloratur in vocal 
music. I spoke of the German florid organ- 
playing, and the Italian and English flerid 
singing. He has apparently not yet examined 
the reference I gave him (‘ Harleian Miscel- 
lany,’ x. 191) concerning organs in taverns 
I lay no great stress on it, in spite of the 
recorded preservation of the organ of 
Rochester Cathedral in a Greenwich tavern. 
As a practical organist, he knows (perhaps 
W. C. B. does not know) that an organ is not 
“destroyed” by being “pulled down.” Witness 
the organ of Magdalen College, which was 
pulled down during the Commonwealth, set 
up by Cromwell's command in Hampton 
Court, pulled down again after the Restora- 
tion, set up in the college once more, pulled 
down a third time in 1737, and set up in 
Tewkesbury Abbey ; and it is not destroyed 
even now. 

The lists of music published during the 
reign of Charles I. and the Commonwealth 
may be seen in my ‘History of English 
Music,’ pp. 263, 274-6 ; cf. Burney’s ‘ History 
of Music,’ iii. 402-21. I may also recommend 
to Mr. CumMinGs’s notice Freeman’s ‘ Exe- 
ter’ and Kitchin’s ‘ Winchester’ (in the “ His- 
toric Towns” series), which will show him 
how little Ryves’s ‘ Mercurius Rusticus’ is to 
be depended on. 

The allusion to Exeter in my list of organs 
really destroyed should be corrected by Free- 
man's ‘ Exeter,’ p. 208 ; for Durham Cathedral, 
see this month’s Jusical 7'mes, p. 86. 

As this discussion has lasted several months 
and is getting into technical matters, I sug- 
gest that it should be adjourned to one of the 
meetings of the Musical Association ; in any 
case, | shall soon exhibit there specimens of 
organ accompaniments from the sixteenth 
century to the eighteenth. Some will be 
taken from the Mulliner MS. 

| have more to say concerning Cromwell, 
but it does not toach specifically upon * Crom 
well and Music.’ L therefore at present 
simply reatlirm all my original communication 
(9 S. iii. 341), as I cannot see that either 
W. C. B. or Mr. Cummines has succeeded in 


shaking a single point which I advanced 
therein. 

Should Mr. Cumines continue the dis- 
cussion, I ask him to quote me accurately. 

H. Davey. 

Tae Encusu Mire (9 S. iv. 497).—The 
English statute mile was defined by an Act 
passed in the thirty-fifth year of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, as consisting of “8 furlongs 
of 40 perches of 164 feet each = 1,760 yards of 
3 feet each.” Why this particular measure- 
ment should have been donne I cannot say. 
However, it is clear that the anomalies that 
prevailed before the passing of the Act made 
its acceptance general at once, to say nothing 
of the legal obligation, which was very severe 
in Tudor times. The earliest reference in 
contemporary literature which I have been 
able to find to the subject is in an extremely 
curious book entitled ‘A Concordancie of 
Yeares, by Arthur Hopton, gentleman, who 
was the Whitaker of his time. In the 
edition enlarged by Iohn Penkethman, and 
published in 1635, I read as follows, p. 165 :— 

** Also an English mile is 8 furlong, 88 scores, 320 
vearches, 1056 paces, L408 elles, 1760 yards, 5280 
feet, 63360 inches, 190080 Barley cornes, as you may 
see more at large in my Geodeticall Staffe, lib. 2.” 
These are Hopton’s own words, for he is the 
author of the book named, which was 
printed in 1610, and “dedicated to the right 
honourable the Lord Treasurer,” as he 
himself tells us in the volume from which I 
have quoted. His ‘Concordancie’ was given 
to the press five years later, with a dedica- 
tion to “The right honourable, Sir Edward 
Coke, Knight, Lord Chiefe of 
England,” and commendatory Latin verses 
by Robert Broughton and the famous John 
Selden, both members of the Society of the 
Inner Temple. Broughton’s verses, twelve in 
number, are acrostic (“ Arthur Hopton ”), and 
very well describe the character of the book. 
But Selden’s fourteen lines furnish the most 
convincing proof of the pedantry of the age 
that I have ever seen, and show him to be 
the most pedantic of pedants. There is 
nothing comparable to them, even in Robert 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy,’ and that is saying a 
good deal. They fill three pages, four lines 
on the first, two on the second, and eight on 
the third, and are buried in a mass of notes 
in very small type, with innumerable refer- 
ences in the margin, ranging from the Homeric 
* Batrachomyomachia’ to Camden’s ‘ Britan- 
nia.’ [tisanextraordinary production, but very 
characteristic of that wonderful period. It 
reminds us of certain editions of the classics 
published in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, wherein it is almost difticult 
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to discover the text, so encumbered is it with | of sixteen and a half feet each, which is 1,760 
“perpetual commentary,” illustration, quota-| yards. The length of a mile in the different 


tion, and I know not what. have just 
looked at a copy of Farnaby’s edition of 
Lucan’s ‘Pharsalia,’ printed by Richard 
Field, London, 1618, and am confirmed in the 
truth of my assertion by a glance at the 
very first page. Strange to say, I find that 
the book contains a congratulatory Latin 
poem of thirty-six lines, without a single 
note, addressed to the editor by the same 
John Selden. Why he himself refrains will 
be understood by quoting the dedication 
a to his verses: “ Ad V. C. Th. Farna- 
de Lucano perpetuis illius Notis 
explicato, et in lucem iam prodituro.” Selden 
must have had a liking for this sort of work, 
for did he not also address his friend Ben 
Jonson in along Latin poem, and, above all, 
did he not furnish notes to the first eighteen 
chapters of Drayton's ‘Polyolbion’? See 
Arber’s reprint of ‘ Table-Talk,’ 1868. 
Hopton’s ‘Concordancie’ was first pub- 
lished in 1615, and must have met with 
instant success, for another “impression,” to 
use the word now in vogue, was required in 
the ensuing year, as I can show. On exam- 
ining my copy of Penkethman’s edition I 
found the cover loose at the back of the book, 
and inside a piece of printed paper, which 
proved to be the title-page of the issue for 
1616. The first and last are the only edi- 
tions mentioned by Lowndes, but I cannot 
help thinking that others must have been 
printed in the interval between 1616 and 
1635. The volume is in black-letter type 
with very few exceptions, and contains 252 
pages, to which may be added some twenty 
more, unnumbered, contributed by Penketh- 
man, who has not, so far as I can judge, 
interfered with Hopton’s text. I think that 
a man commended by Selden, and called 
“the miracle of his age for learning” by 
Wood, may be accepted as sutlicient con- 
temporary authority on the matter under 
discussion. Joun T. Curry. 


This question has been discussed in 
*N. & Q.’ on more than one occasion. So 
recently as 8" S. vii. 272 I stated that the 
mile in England was not formerly a uniform 
measure in distance. The late Prof. De 
Morgan, in his article ‘Mile’ in the ‘ Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ showed that the old English 
mile was half as long again as the statute 
mile. The ancient Scottish mile was 1,984 
yards, and the Irish mile 2,240 yards. 

By the 35 Elizabeth, ¢. 6 (1593), it was 
enacted that the mile in England should con- 
sist of eight furlongs of forty lugs or poles 


| 


| 
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arts of the world will be found in ‘ Measures, 

Weights, and Moneys of all Nations,’ by the 

late W. S. B. Woolhouse, F.R.A.S., London, 

1881. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL (9 8S, iv. 168, 
269, 385, 441; v. 34).—Since reading Mr. 
STEVENSON’S note at the last reference, I 
have had an opportunity of consulting 


| Herman’s ‘De Miraculis 8S. Eadmundi,’ and 


regret that | can see no probable grounds 
for identifying Halsegate with the modern 
Aldgate. The idea seems to have originated, 
not with Mr. Stevenson, but with Mr. T. 
Arnold, the editor of ‘Memorials of St. 
Edmund's Abbey,’ who in a note observes : 
“Coming to London from Essex, Egelwin 
would naturally enter the City by the eastern 
gate, Aldgate (Stow’s ‘London’).” [ cannot 
accurately gauge the weight of this vague 
reference to Stow, and will confine myself to 
asserting that a person travelling to London 
from Essex need not necessarily enter the 
City by Aldgate. A person coming from 
Colchester and Chelmsford would do so, but 
gelwine started from Beodricsworth (Bury 
St. Edmunds), and as there was apparently 
no reason for his taking a circuitous route, 
the probability is that he rested at Sudbury 
or Dunmow, and, thence travelling vid 
Epping or Ware, entered the City by one of 
the north-eastern gateways. 

The traditional account as recorded by 
Stow is that the body of St. Edmund entered 
the City by Cripplegate. This gate was much 
nearer to St. Gregory’s Church than Aldgate, 
and it must also be remembered that at the 
beginning of the eleventh century there was 
a strong Danish element in that quarter of 
London through which the body would have 
to be carried, if it entered the City by the 
eastern gate, and which, it may be presumed, 
Xgelwine would endeavour to avoid (cf. 
Green’s ‘Conquest of England,’ pp. 464-5). 

But it may be questioned whether Herman 
referred to a gate at all. He does not 
describe Ealsegate as a porta, but as a via, 
and the natural inference is that it was a 
roadway, and not a portal of the City. I 
admit the uncertainty that surrounds the 
whole subject, but merely as a hypothesis I 
am inclined to advance the opinion that the 
“ via, que Anglice dicitur Ealsegate,” was 
the modern Old Street, or, as Stow usually 
calls it, Eald Street. We know that Old 
Street was a very ancient — probably a 
Roman—-thoroughfare, and Stow records the 
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fact that “it was the old high way from 
Aldersgate streete for the Northeast parts of 
England before Bishopsgate was builded” 
(‘Survey,’ ed. 1603, p. 433). It was equally 
the exit from Cripplegate for Leyton and 
Epping. 

Mr. STEVENSON observes that the gen. es 
frequently disappears at an early date from 
local names, which is, of course, quite true ; 
but it has been retained in the other gate 
names, Aldersgate, Bishopsgate, and Billings- 
gate, and the cause of its disappearance in 
Aldgate would therefore seem to need 
explanation. In conclusion, I may note 
that although the translation of the saintly 
remains took place about 1010, Herman tells 
us that he compiled his work at the request 
of Abbot Baldwin, who was dead at the 
time of writing. As this abbot died at the 
end of 1097 or the beginning of 1098, it is 
obvious that Herman made use of the 
spelling Halsegate less than thirty years 
before we find the spelling Alegata in a royal 
grant, and it seems unlikely that so wide a 
divergence from the older orthography could 
have had effect within so brief a time. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 


Earty History oF THE STEAM ENGINE (9% 
8. v. 64).—The advertisements cited by my 
friend R. B. P. are quite new to me, and pro- 
bably to most of your readers, and are parti- 
cularly interesting for more reasons than one. 
We have far too little information respecting 
these public demonstrations of the utility of 
inventions offered about this time to the 
public, and all inquirers would hail with 
delight any contemporary records of what 
passed when the spectators had been ad- 
mitted. We do know, however, from other 
sources, just what Savery had to offer to his 
mining public, and at what cost he was able 
to raise water, but shall perhaps never now 
be enlightened as to the results which the 
Marquis of Worcester had to show, though 
they must have been known to many. I have 
a broadside, issued by Sir Samuel Morland 
on 2 Feb., 1673/4, announcing that 
“upon Thursday the Fifth of February between 
Eight and Ten in the Morning, Sir Samuel Morland 
will be in readiness in Mr. Packer’s Yard, adjoining 
to Westminster-Hall, to wait on the Honourable 
Committee, appointed to view his Water - Engin, 
and will there endeavour to give them full Satis- 
faction, concerning the Particulars humbly Proposed 
in his Petition.” 

One would like to see the report of the com- 
mittee thereupon. Your correspondent has 
so intimate a knowledge of the early history 
of mechanical inventions, that it is with much 
diftidence that I make a suggestion as to the 


possible explanation of the second advertise- 
ment. 

This might have been issued in the inter- 
est of persons who were prepared to under- 
take commercially either of the following 
modifications of Savery’s engine: (1) that of 
Papin, described in 1707, by which he at- 
tempted to diminish the loss of heat caused 
in Savery’s engine by the actual contact of 
the steam with the water upon which it was 
pressing by means of a piston floating upon 
the water, and thus intervening between it 
and the steam; (2) that of the fussy Dr. 
Desaguliers, who, as is well known, never 
tired in his attempts to depreciate Savery’s 
admirable invention. He tells us (‘ Experi- 
mental Philosophy,’ 1763, ii.484) that in 1716 he 
began tostudy Savery’s, “orratherthe Marquis 
of Worcester’s,” engine, that he made great 
improvements thereon, and ultimately made 
seven of these improved engines after the 
year 1717 or 1718, the first of which was for 
Peter the Great. The near accordance of 
these dates with those of the advertisement 
in 1721 makes it extremely probable that the 
conceited doctor was behind the projectors 
who were desirous of breaking into Savery’s 
trade. He makes (op. cit., pp. 466, 488-9) very 
similar disparaging statements in regard to 
Savery’s-engine to those put forth in the ad- 
vertisement. His “improvements” of the 
engine itself were at this period really retro- 
gressions ; but, unlike Savery, he had the 
sagacity to avail himself of Papin’s newly 
invented safety valve, and could thus weak 
at higher steam pressures. 

J. Extor Hopexr. 


In Beckmann’s ‘ Hist. of Inventions’ (Bohn, 
1846, vol. ii. p. vii) it is stated that the first 
actual working steam engine of which there 
is any record was invented by Capt. Savery 
an Englishman, to whom a patent was grantec 
in 1698, so that the advertisement to which 
attention is directed by R. B. P. in the Post 
Man of 19 to 21 March, 1702, had reference 
to the same engine, which in the estimation 
of the then expert had just been “ brought to 
perfection.” Newsham’s engine later was 
apparently the first to throw water out in a 
continued stream (Beckmann, 1846, vol. ii. 
p. 252), and that it fulfilled its duties with 
competency appears from the Daily Advertiser 
of 8 April, 1742, where a fire is described as 
having broken out at 6 A.M. in a stove 
chimney of the “Mourning Bush” Tavern, 
Aldersgate, which 
“in a short time consum’d that part of the House 
where it began, and burnt into the Fruiterer’s ad- 
joining, next to Aldersgate ; and if it had not been for 


five or six engines of Mr. Newsham’s making, and 
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Plenty of Water, the Church and adjoining Houses 
would have been consum’d by the Flames.” 
See further Tomlinson, ‘Cyclo. of Useful 
Arts,’ s.v. ‘ Fire-engines’; the ‘D.N.B. (Savery, 
Newsham, &ec.); Encyclo. Brit.,’ &e. 
J. Hotpen 

“Farntrosa” S. vy. 28).— This word, 
generally spelt Ferintosh, is not the name 
of a Scottish dish, but of a Scottish whisky 
formerly distilled at Ferintosh, near Inver- 
ness. Dunean Forbes, of Culloden, was an 
ardent supporter of the Revolution of 1688. 
He took up arms and contributed to establish 
King William on the throne. In the follow- 
ing year he again took up arms and assisted 
in the prevention of a rebellion about 
to burst forth. This caused him great ex- 
pense. During his absence in Holland, to 
which he had to retire in furtherance of the 
cause of King William, the Jacobites invaded 
the barony of Ferintosh, wasted his lands, 
and destroyed the distilleries situated there. 
To recompense his loss, the Scotch Parliament 
in 1690 granted to him and his successors the 
excise for the lands of Ferintosh of the 
distilleries of all malt produce from the lands 
for the annua! rate of 400 merks Scots, sub- 
ject, however, to a similar proportion of any 
other additional excise which might be im- 
posed on the kingdom. The result of the 
excise being thus fixed to a limited sum for 
the whole barony, however many might be 
the distilleries, and whatever the quantity of 
spirit produced, was the erection of several 
places of the sort, and a great increase of the 
business in Ferintosh, and consequently an 
increased value of the land to the proprietor 
in a twofold degree by the encouragement 


given to the growth of barley and the process | 


of converting it into spirit. His son, the more 
celebrated Duncan Forbes of Culloden, in- 
herited the principles of his father, and in 
the rising of 1715 he raised men upon his 
estate, and kept them in arms until after the 
suppression of the rebellion. He was raised to 
the influential position of Lord President of 
the Court of Session, and did much for the 
cause of Hanover. Indeed, it was in a great 
measure through his judicious management 
that the Elector retained his throne. The 
expenses incurred by Culloden on the estate 
in opposing the rebellion amounted to 30,000/., 
of which none was repaid by the Government. 
The monopoly of distilling whisky at Ferintosh 
continued for ninety-four years. The exten- 
sion of the trade was great, and it is said by 
Arnot that more whisky was distilled in 
Ferintosh than in all the rest of Scotland. 
This monopoly continued down to 1786, 
when it was bought up by the Government 


for 20,0001, being about sixteen years’ pur- 
chase of what was proved to be its annual 
value. The whisky was noted for its excel- 
lent quality, and the name of the distillery 
became the general name of the article. On 
the grant being redeemed, Burns laments in 
his ‘Ode on Scotch Drink’ the withdrawal 
of the monopoly, and exclaims :— 

Thee, Ferintosh! O sadly lost! 

Scotland, lament frae coast to coast ; 

Now colic grips and barking hoast 

May kill us a’, 
For loyal Forbes’ chartered boast 


Is ta’en awa. 
A. G. 
{Similar replies acknowledged.] 


“ Boer” (9% S,. v. 3, 57).--An extract from 
| the Law 7'imes of 27 January should be inter- 
esting at the present moment :— 


“It is curious to note, in counexion with the 
national designation of our present foes in South 
Africa, the survivance in Scottish legal and agri- 
cultural parlance of the closely allied term ‘ Bower’ 
(pronounced Booer). The expression is properly 
applied to a person who hires, from the proprietor 
or principal tenant of a farm, a stock of cows along 
with the right of grazing them on certain fields. 
The Bower makes in return a money payment of so 
much per cow, and trusts to making his profit out 
of the sale of the dairy produce. The precise legal 
position of a party who has a ‘bowing’ lease is 
somewhat indeterminate, being midway between 
that of a mere manager and that of a sub-tenant. 
Instances of this mixed contract of lease of land and 
hiring of labour are now rare, but it is still to be 
found in agricultural districts. An instance of it 
in Arran was the subject of judicial consideration 
in I8S64. The word ‘bower’ is allied to the Gaelic 
‘bo,’ a cow, and among its numerous cognates in 
the Aryan languages is included the Dutch term 

Boer.’” 
Jas. CurTIs. 


| Mienaet Crome, Barr. (9 v. 68).— 
| He was some time M.P. for Ballyshannon. In 
1811 (Playfair’s ‘ British Baronetage,’ vol. iv. 
p. 237) he was “a resident in France, where 
he has been for many years,” a fact which 
accords well with the commissions of bank- 
ruptcy in 1802 and 1808 against his partners. 
I should be glad to ascertain the date of his 
death. That of his wife Gertrude, daughter 
of Ford (Lambart), fifth Earl of Cavan (L.), 
was on 3 May, 1796, in her thirtieth year. 
On the death of their only son, Sir William 
Lambard Cromie, second baronet, in 1841, 
the title became extinct. G. E. C. 


The above was the son of William Cromie, 
a merchant in Dublin, and Fish his wife. 


He was created a baronet of Ireland 25 July, 
1776. He married Gertrude, only surviving 
|daughter and heir of Ford Lambert, fifth 
| Earl of Cavan, He died 1824 (!). The title 
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becssss extinct on the death of his son 
William in 1841. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“MAYFAIR MARRIAGES” (9° S, v. 65). —Asthe 
chapel in Curzon Street, which was “about 
to disappear,” has now completely disap- 
mene | the question arises, \ ‘here are the 
many marriage entries ke pt ! ? Among the m 
was that of the marriage of Her Majesty’s 
grandfather with Hannah I Lightfoot. 


Wituram Cecit, Lorp Burvetcn (9 S. v. 
28).—Your correspondent will probably find 
the foregoing list from my ‘ Bibliotheca 
Northantonensis’ useful for biographical 
details :— 

Bridges’ 8 ‘History of Northamptonshire.’ 

Nares’s * Mempirs of the Life and Administra- 
tions,’ &c., 3 vols., 1828. 

Collins’s life of that great statesman, 1732. 

Courteville’s ‘Memoirs of the Life and Adminis- 
tration,’ 1738. 

Macdiarmid’s ‘ Lives of British Statesmen,’ 1807. 

The New Monthly Magazine, 1828 and 1831. 

The Re troxpe etive Revie w, 1827. 

Edinburgh Review, 1832. 

The Monthly Review, 1828 and 1831. 

The Harleian Miscellany. 

Somers’s ‘Collection of Scarce and Valuable 
Tracts.’ 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious 

Charlton’s * Life of William Cec il,’ 

Sharp’s ‘ Handbook of Burghley,’ 1851, 

* Histories of Noble British Families. 

Peck’s ‘ Deside trata Curiosa,’ 1732. 

Berkenhout’ s Biographia Literaria,’ 777. 

4 alpole’s ‘ Royal and Noble Authors.’ 

Caultield’s ‘Cc ourt of Queen E lizabeth,’ IS14. 

Naunton’s ‘ Fragmenta Regalia.’ 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


“An END” (9% S. v. 65).—The old War- 
wickshire labourer’s phrase “most an end,” 
in the sense of continuously, belongs to clas- 
sical English usage. See Bunyan's * Pilgrim's 
Progress,’ vol. ii. p. 115: “Knew him! [ was a 
great companion of his, I was with him most 
an end.” Compare the use of “an end” by a 
well-known Warwic -kshire man, In the ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ ed. 1591, IV. iv. 66, we 
find, “A slave, that still an end, turnes me 
to shame.” For an interesting note on this 
pesmge, which has puzzled the learned Dr. 

schmidt, see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ii. 304. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


In a book of reference under ‘End’ I find 
“an end” means on an end. In Norfolk I 
have heard an early-stirring housewife de- 
scribed as “up-an-end betimes,” or early on 
her feet, ¢.e., busy, and not a-bed. And thus 
we may understand Shakspeare : “Slave, still 


an end,” still here, about me. I believe the 


words from Shakspeare are: “Slave, that 
still an end [query continually ?] turns me to 
shame.” J. Kina. 


101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


This is short for “cobblers’ waxt end,” as 
the waxed threads were called with which 
shoemakers and shoemenders who did home 
work used to sew leather. The old-time 
cobblers made their own “waxt ends” by 
twisting lengths of loose-spun hemp or flax 
to the necessary thickness, waxing it well 
with heel-ball or cobblers’ wax (both terms 
for the wax were used), twisting and waxing 
into one end a stiff hog’s bristle, which was 
used to pass the “waxt end” through the 
holes made by the awl. A “waxt end” was 
a schvolboy’s treasure in those days, and 
although myself and other boys shouted at 
my cobbler a rime which would hardly 
carry in ‘N. & Q’—the “last” and other 
things coming out of window at us—yet he 
was always goodnatured enough to make us 
when we wanted them “waxt ends.” I have 
known buttons fastened on with them. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Corney Hovse §S. v. 69).—I take it 
that the Corney House mentioned in such 
jleasant terms by Aaron Hill to Samuel 
Ric hardson (who lived at North End, 
Fulham) stood in the meadow near Chiswick 
Church, close to which is now a delightful 
manufactory of what our sanitary prophets 
elegantly call “effluent,” being sewage poured 
from Chiswick to the Thames. Messrs. 
Thornycroft’s torpedo - boat factory stands 
on part of the grounds of Corney House, and 
near it are still, or were till recently, some of 
the noble trees which once flourished on the 
river bank. I remember a sort of terrace 
walk, of which these trees were the chief 
ornaments, and from which, looking east 
and south, there were to be had fine views of 
the Thames. These views embrace that 
stretch of water which is still known as 
Corney Reach, much celebrated in boat- 
racing annals. F. G. S. 

The best authority on the houses in Chis- 
wick is, I should think, Mr. W. H Whitear, 
of Feilawe Acton Green, Chiswick, joint 
author with Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore of 
Chiswick, an illustrated quarterly magazine 
in five parts.* Corney House appears in the 
index, part v. 

I believe Mr. Whitear, whose address I 


* This is a work well worth having. There isa 
short article on Corney House, 
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have taken the liberty of giving (I trust he | 
will pardon me for doing so), would be so! 


Prorure BY Lawrence (9 S. v. 68).—The 


‘full-length portrait of Elizabeth Farren, the 


kind as to supply Miss THomson with fuli| second wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby, 


information respecting Corney House, if that 
is the house referred to. S. ARNOTT. 


This was at Chiswick, Middlesex, some 
time the residence of Earl Macartney. 
John Towneley, uncle of the famous anti- 
quary Charles, also lived there, his book- 
plate describing him as of “Corney House, 
Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex, Esq.” 
The house was pulled down in 1823 (see 
Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ vol. vi. 
p. 566). James Roperts Brown. 

[Many similar replies received. ] 


Worpswortn’s Excursion,’ Book I. 91- 
102 (9 S. v. 68).—The simple meaning of this 
passage is: This man was of a retiring 
disposition ; but, as he had a superior mind, 
he was beloved and honoured by those who 
knew him. The line that puzzles Mr. Forp 
might read “So not without distinction he 
had lived.” To take “had he lived” as sub- 
junctive is merely to force oneself into a 
difficulty. It is not obvious how Mr. Forp 
makes “not without distinction” mean 
“highly distinguished.” The only occasion 
on which these words can be so inter- | 
preted is when they are used by some local 
magnate in reference to himself. 

CHARLES 8S. BAYNE. 

The Wanderer’s graces were unrevealed to 
the noisy world ; but yet [so] far as he was 
known, he had lived not without distinetion, 
beloved and honoured. This, and not the 
other (pace Mr. Forp), seems to me _ the 
obvious sense. Surely it is more to the point 
to tell us concerning him what was than 
what might have been. The whole tenor of 
the description shows the Wanderer as a man 
who in his limited range was, in fact, distin- 
guished by the love and honour of all those 
who knew him, the writer himself included. 

C. B. Mount. 

[Many other correspondents, with whom we agree, 

point out that rixverat, not rixisset, is the sense. } 


‘Aw ApoLocy ror CATHEDRAL Service’ (9% 
S. iv. 419, 523; v. 10).—I find, on looking 
again at the letter from Wordsworth to Mr. 
Peace which alludes to the work in question, 


eae by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is, I 


yelieve, in the possession of her grandson, 
Lord Wilton. Everarp Home CoLeman. 


Miscellaneous 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &ce. 
A N w Variorum Edition of Shaky speare. Edited 
by Horace Howard Furness, M.A.-- Vol. XII. 
Much Ado about Nothing. (Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott.) 
SrTeapILy and earnestly Dr. Furness plods on in his 
jleasant, important, and self-imposed task. Of this 
Pest and most serviceable of variorum editions of 
Shakespeare—a work to which, as we have pre- 
viously said, nothing in this country exactly corre- 
sponds—a dozen volumes, containing eleven plays, 
have now appeared, Considering the amount of work 
involved in each volume, this may be held to repre- 
sent as much productive labour in the study of the 
poet as is to be credited to any Shakespearean 
scholar of past or present days. Dr. Furness is, 
however, still alive and full of work, and further 
boons are confidently to be anticipated. In_ this 
case, as in previous plays, the text is that of the 
First Folio, which, however, but for a few “ trivial 
typographical errors,” and one or two judicious 
corrections, is the same as the Quarto of 1600. 
Practically the two texts are identical, the greatest 
improvement effected in the Folio being the substi- 
tution at the close of the following distich of 
**dombe” for dead ” 

Hang thou there vpon the tombe 

Praising her when I am dombe [in the Quarto 

“dead” 

In another case in which Dr. Furness finds a 
“heightened dramatic effect” in a repetition of 
the word *“‘those,” we are disposed to join issue 
with him, and to regard the duplication of the 
word as an instance of a familiar form of mistake. 
After a close study of both texts and after making 
due allowance for the objections of Heminge and 
Condell to the Quartoes, which they denounce as 
* stolen and surreptitious,” Dr. Furness holds that 
the text of the First Folio is “ taken from a copy of 
the Quarto which probably contained some manu- 
script changes,” and that the variations between 
the two are mainly accidental. It is, of course, 
impossible to deal with the views of the latest 
editor as to the species of injunction which appears 
in the Stationers’ Register opposite the plays 
‘As You Like It,’ *‘ Henry V.,’ ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’ and other similar subjects. He will none 
of the idea of A. E. Brae, partly favoured by Mr. 
Fleay, that ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ is ‘The 
Love’s Labour Won’ mentioned by Meres. The 
general opinion is, of course, that the play so named 


that [ was not justified in saying that Words- 


worth was thanking him for a copy, as the | 


language used may simply imply a wish to 
thank him for having written the work. 
I may add that “seventieth birthday ” was 
a lapsus calami for “seventy-seventh birth 
day,’ the poet having been born in 1770. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


is, in fact, *All’s Well that Ends Well.’ The 
cheery view more than once enunciated as to the 
| adequacy —at least, from the negative standpoint —of 
our knowledge of Shakespeare is put forth. Shake- 
speare’s life, Dr. Furness holds, had little that was 
mysterious to his contemporaries, by whom it was 
probably regarded as unusually dull and common- 
place. “Shakespeare never killed a man as Jonson 
did; his voice was never heard, like Marlowe’s, in 
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tavern brawls; nor was he ever, like Marston and 
Chapman, threatened with the penalty of having 
his ears lopped and his nose slit.” So great an 
enthusiast is Dr. Furness, and so muchare we given 
to admiring his zeal and capacity, that we hesitate 
to point out that this sanguine estimate rests only 
on presumption, and that we have no reason beyond 
sentiment for holding that the participator in the 
wit-combats at the * Mermaid,” and the assoviate 
of Jonson and Drayton, was incapable of an occa- 
sional carouse, and of a consequent brawl with 
some of his associates. Still we love the Doctor's 
sunny optimism, which we would not disturb. 
We are fain to believe that Shakespeare’s “‘ life was 
so gentle and so clear in the sight of man and of 
Heaven that no record of it has come down to us,” 
and if we do not quite share the fervent aspiration 
that no future year may “‘reveal even the faintest 
ep through the divinity which doth hedge this 
sing.” it is because the shaping such a wish seems 
to imply some vague mistrust that the revelation 
thus » een might after all show shortcomings 
for which we are unprepared. It is useless fer us 
to suppress a wish, on the contrary, for all the light 
we can get, since this would not avail. Whatever 
fact concerning Shakespeare the assiduous industry 
of explorers can unearth will at once be given to the 
world, and Dr. Furness himself would be the last 
to withhold, did he possess it, the information of 
which he speaks. 

We may not go afresh through the arrangement 
of the text, which is the same precisely as in the 
many previous volumes with which we have dealt, 
nor even commend the value of the criticisms and 
the wonderfully helpful nature of the information 
supplied. We can but congratulate the Shake- 
spearian upon procuring in the best edition yet 
accessible the text of yet one more play of Shake- 
speare, award our congratulations to the editor, 
and cheer him in the prosecution of a task the 
accomplishment of which the younger among us 
alone may hope to witness. 


Symbolism of the East and West. By Mrs. Murray- 
Aynsley. (Redway.) 
During the course of twenty-one years’ wandering 
over our Indian empire and travels in other parts 
of the world in company with her husband, 
the late Mrs. Murray -Ayusley made numerous 
observations upon objects or customs bearing 
upon Oriental symbolism. The result. of these 
appeared in the Judian Antiquary. With con 
siderable additions, and with an introduction by 
Sir George C. M. Birdwood, M.D., the whole is 
reprinted in the handsome and well-illustrated 
volume before us. The subjects dealt with are 
mostly familiar to our readers, and include snake 
worship, tree worship, sacred stones, the evil eye, 
and the questions generally of sun worship, the 
cross as a pagan and a Christian symbol, and other 


than it might have been had Mrs. Murray-Aynsley 
lived to superintend the publication of her own 
work. She died, however, in 1893. Her volume is 
a mine of curious and interesting information, 
some of it not devoid of novelty, and all of it 
appealing to students of folk-lore and of ie ee 
culture. She was not, as Sir George Birdwood 
scarcely regrets, able to test her conclusions by the 
epoch-marking ‘Golden Bough.’ The independent 
“empirical method” of her inquiries “not only 
constitutes their characteristic charm to the general 


reader, but their specific value for the specialist in 
symbolism.” Apropos of tree worship, recollections 
of which survive in many English festivals, the 
significance of which is fully recognized, Sir George 
quotes in his introduction from Charles Vallancy, 
“the” antiquary, a curious origin for the word 
“lambswool”: “The first day of November was 
dedicated to the angel [7.¢., resuscitated Pomona] 
presiding over fruits and seeds, and was, therefore, 
named La Mas Ubhal, that is the day of the apple 
fruit, and being pronounced Lamasool, the English 
have corrupted the name to Lambs-wool” Mrs. 
Murray - Aynsley speaks (p. 16) of a remnant of 
sun worship prevailing in Tipperary, where the sun 
is supposed to dance for joy of the Resurrection 
in the water placed outside the door in a bucket on 
Easter morning. For the sun dancing at Easter 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ may be consulted. We have 
ourselves watched the so-called dancing, to which 
references in our literature are abundant. The 
explanation advanced at the above reference, 
though doubtless accurate, is scarcely adequate. 
Conditions of space forbid us from quoting the folk 
information @ propos of the Svastika given (p. 60) 
of the significance of pieces of hoop iron of a similar 
class on the external walls of houses in Hereford- 
shire and Gloucestershire. Chap. v., on the con- 
necting link between the Tau of Egypt, the cross 
as a heathen and a Christian symbol, and the 
hammer of the Scandinavian god Thor, repays 
study, though the treatment is at times rather 
timid. See also what is said concerning the secret 
rites still occasionally performed by childless 
women in Brittany in connexion with the dolmens. 
Mrs. Murray-Ayusley’s book abounds with odd and 
out-of-the-way information with regard to amulets, 
talismans, and the like. How far the infor- 
mation is in all cases trustworthy we may not 
say. At any rate, the work is full of suggestion. 
Its plates are well executed and valuable, and the 
whele should occupy a place on the shelves of every 
antiquary and folk-lorist. 


The Spenser Anthology. 548-1591 a.p. Edited by 
Prot. Edward Arber, F.S.A.  (Frowde.) 
THE new volume of the “* British Anthologies” 
immediately precedes ‘ The Shakespeare Anthology,’ 
with which, naturally, it has something in common. 
Apart from Spenser himself, extracts from whom 
occupy little short of tifty pages, the principal con- 
tributors are Sir Philip Sidney, Lodge, Greene, 
and Peele. Of an earlier date are Gascoigne, Whet- 
stone, and Turberville, and, to some extent, Lyly. 
Breton, Dyer, Raleigh, and others of “ that learned 
pack,” John Heywood, and Alexander Montgomerie 
are represented, as is Tom Watson, who, in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, 
wrote 
Able to make Apollo's self to dote. 


er Giles Fletcher the elder finds a place, 
kindred matters. The arrangement is less scientific | se “ place, and the 


bucolic muse of Thomas Tusser supplies a few lines 
reminding one of 
The Seed Cake, the Pasties, the Furmenty Pot. 

Poor, disreputable Nicholas Udall brings his offer- 
ing. Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, is, of course, 
represented by extracts from ‘ The Mirror of Magis- 
trates.’ Barnaby Googe’s praise of money is 
happily answered by Turberville. Among the anony- 
mous poems is the spirited story of the “ brave 
bonny lass, Mary Ambree.” All these and more 
including Queen Elizabeth, “‘come thronging,” and 
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the volume is up to the high level of its prede- 
cessors. 


Jacob at Bethel : an Essay on Comparative Religion. 

By A. Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Nutt.) 
Tue second volume of the series of “Studies in 
Biblical Subjects” is by the same author as the 
tirst, to which it is in some respects complementary. 
Dr. Smythe Palmer is one of our most accomplished 
Assyriologists, and an authority on folk-etymology. 
His studies on Babylonic influence upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures are of extreme value, throwing light 
as they do on the manner in which, out of the 
superstitions of pagan creeds, the Hebrews shaped 
and formulated a creed by which the world has 
subsequently been influenced. In his present work 
Dr. Smythe Palmer gives the interpretation of the 
vision of Jacob at Bethel, where upon the golden 
ladder, at the top of which was Jahveh, or God, he 
saw the “ bright-harnessed angels” ascend and 
descend. Each feature in this vision is illustrative 
of some form of Babylonian creed, and so is linked 
with the origin of primitive culture. A ladder, 
the base of which is on earth while the summit is 
in the skies, is scarcely more easily realized than 
the beanstalk which connected with fairyland the 
domain of nursery fiction. The word translated 
“ladder” is in the Hebrew su//im, which, 
as Dr. Smythe Palmer shows, probably meant 
a terraced mound answering to the Babylonian 
Zigqurat, a symbol of the worship and local presence 
of the heavenly power. These Ziyyurats, a famous 
historical instance of which is the Tower of Babel, 
consisted of seven diminishing stages, and were 
surmounted by the shrine of a deity to which the 
edifice was erected. The origin of the construction 
is to be found in the primitive worship of the 
Akkadians. Once the explanation is received, the 
rest is simple. The Deity was seen by Jacob on 
the spot where he was to be expected, in the shrine 
or sanctuary he was intended to inhabit. Other 
features in the vision fit no less easily into primitive 
belief. and the whole is thus linked with the latest 
discoveries of Biblical science. Quite impossible 
is it for us to point out the means by which Dr. 
Smythe Palmer arrives at his results or justities 
his conclusions. Adequately to do this requires a 
knowledge on Oriental subjects to which we put in 
no claim. It would, moreover, be to interfere with 
the delight of the student, to whom the volume 
must necessarily commend itself. Dr. Smythe 
Palmer’s authority will not be questioned, and the 
work. like his previous book, is a model of sound 
theory and wellenpiiel erudition. It is a little 
confusing to us to learn that Jacob at the time was 
not a youth, but a man of over seventy, or, as some 
will have it, ninety years. 


Useful Arts and Handicrafts. By Charles Godfrey 
Leland. Parts L-IX. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 
We have received various numbers of a series, 
edited by Mr. Leland, intended to teach students 
and amateurs the minor arts, and instruct them 
how to make homes artistic and tasteful. One 
hundred numbers, intended to be bound into 
volumes, are to be issued. Among the subjects 
already treated are ‘Designing and Drawing,’ 


*Wood-Carving,’ * Picture Frames,’ * Dyes, ‘Stains,’ | 
* Inks,’ &c., ‘ Decorated Wood-W ork,’ * Pyrography,’ | 


&c. The illustrations are numerous and excellent, 
and a capital idea seems in the way of being satis- 
factorily carried out. 


Tue leading contributions in the latest number of 
Folk-Lore are Mr. Jevons’s article on the place of 
totemism in the evolution of religion, and Lieut.- 
Col. R. C. Temple’s account of the folk-lore in the 
legends of the bunjab. Another interesting paper, 
which is placed under the heading ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
consists of a collection of popular superstitions 
made in Dorset in 1897. The English counties are 
evidently still mines of wealth for those who devote 
themselves to anthropology and the allied sciences, 
though it is to be feared that in a few short years 
the information which might yet be stored, were 
there only sufficient collectors to preserve it, will 
be almost entirely lost. It is only the elderly people 
who still cling to ancient conceptions and time- 
hallowed traditions. The young are often tvo 
deeply tinctured with modernism to pay serious 
attention to the out-of-date theories A their pre- 
decessors. The unquestioning faith which gives 
vitality to a belief is already waning, and all the 
folk-lore which is not actually doomed to extinction 
is at least becoming rapidly modified to suit the 
requirements of the present time. 


THE recent numbers of the Jufermédiaire keep up 
to the standard of the past, and offer to their 
readers a varied supply of notes and observations. 
Feudal castles, the titles of French feudal princes, 
chimneys in churches, the origin of the phrase 
** Datum inter leones,” and the ornamental plaques 
on the harness of mules, are among the subjects 
dealt with. The pedigree of the head of the Trans- 
vaal army is also discussed, for French genealogists 
are naturally far from ill pleased to think that 
General Joubert and his oubesdivaten owe a share 
of their fighting blood to Gallic ancestry. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

kendinn: the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Exqurrer (“* Right to bear Arms”).—You should 
send name and address, as our rules a few lines 
above request. 

Ixton.—Legal queries are not within the scope of 
*N.&Q.’ You should consult some local authority. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
| We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 

St. Alban’s, Birmingham, Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 

gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6¢d.; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s, 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 
Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING, | Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6¢.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo., is also published, Cloth, 3s.; Persian rean, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, és. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 

Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 

For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinetly 

brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord’s Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 
forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in | DEVOTIONA'L READING S for 
cleth, price 76. | FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 

The HOLY COMMUNION. By the | Christian Year. With Form of Respensive Devotions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, MORNING tl La Week. vel. I. 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. clot h, 6s. : Turkey roan, gilt edges oe. 8. imperial 32mo, 

y THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 

AYING. The Necessity and| RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex. 
ON PRAYING. e ecessity an planation of the Lord's Prayer. Chiefly intended for 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, 6d.; roan, ls. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 


Directions for more Worthily Performing: I. Our Duty Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


18mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. | 
/The RULE of LIFE: being an E 

CONFIRMATION and FIRST Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 

MUNION. | Part aids to’ Mediation for Yourg| The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part II. Pre- | Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies, 


tion for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo 

irst Communion. with cloth, 6d. 
‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ oth, 9d.; roan, 

gilt edges, Is. 6d. The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


a of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 

- 28 and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fift 

The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid-| Thousand. ‘Price in cloth, or lime 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo. cloth, 6d. price 1s. in cloth ; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s, 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Vol. I. FRENCH WORKS. Buckram, lés. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the MSS., with 


Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, by G. C. MACAULAY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. cloth limp, ls. 6d. 
GLOSSARIAL INDEX to the WORKS of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. By the 
Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. = 

Vol. Il. INTRODUCTION, NOTES, and INDEX. Crown 8vo. balf bound, 12s. 6d. 


TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL. With Supplementary 


Extracts from the others. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by CU. 
PLUMMER, M.A., and J. EARLE, M.A. Vol. I. (already published), Text, Appendices, and Glossary. 10s. 6d. 


A MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, Notes, and 


Glossary. By JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A. Ph.D. Second Kdition. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. With Grammar, Notes, and 


Glossary. By the SAME AUTHOR. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


JUST ISSUED, Part XXV. 3s. 6d. net. 


The HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE from the DECLINE of 
the ROMAN EMPIRK. Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the New World connected with European 
History. Edited by REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A. Pb.D., containing— 

Map 40. GERMANY at the PEACE of WESTPHALIA, 1648. By the Rev. J. P. Wairyry, M.A. 
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